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in potential theoretical links, but short on empirical results. The majority of studies have focused on values or attitudes as critical conduits. Kohn (1963,1969) and his associates (Kohn and Carroll, 1960; Schooler, 1972) have studied the degree to which independence training and self-direction are stressed in families, and they trace the source of such values to paternal occupational experiences. The occupational characteristics emphasized by Kohn are the degree of supervision on the job; the intellectual complexity of tasks; whether the worker is principally involved with things, people, or ideas; and the degree of self-reliance required. Working-class fathers are likely to experience demands for conformity on the job, while middle-class fathers enjoy greater autonomy. Child-rearing and discipline patterns are found to parallel the attitudes and values formed on the job; middle-class families emphasize independence, while working-class families expect compliance from children.
Miller and Swanson (1958) point to distinctive clusters of traits that distinguish the child-rearing patterns of fathers employed in bureaucratic organizations rather than entrepreneurial settings. The values attached to "welfare-bureaucratic1' homes encourage children to accommodate, express impulses, and seek direction from organizations. In contrast, entrepreneurial families stress self-discipline, control, and mastery of the environment as desirable qualities.
Both studies rely on parental reports regarding attitudes and values, rather than on asking how children are actually raised or how predictable their achievement differences are. There is a large leap of faith involved in assuming that paternal work environment directly affects maternal values and child rearing. Nevertheless, both authors assume mothers are primarily responsible for the transmission of values. Neither study collected data on outcomes for children; yet both studies assume that the traits identified have important consequences for the achievement of children. Kohn's work is often criticized for confusing class differences in child rearing with occupational values, and that of Miller and Swanson has proven difficult to replicate (Hess, 1970).
One dimension of work consistently found to be related to the achieve-that capture dimensions of paternal work status relevant to family life. Aldous (1969) developed a number of distinctive dimensions of paternal work relations, such as the relative salience of work and the degree to which it is synchronized with family schedules, responsibilities, and plans. Rapo-port and Rapoport (1971) discuss the isomorphism between family roles and occupational plans. For example, they report that science-orientedn.
